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fColonne de Juillet, Place de la Bastille. } 


COLUMN OF JULY, PARIS. 


Tus free and open space, on which the column given 
in the cut is erected, was once the site of a great state 
prison, in which, through four long centuries, any man 
might be immured for life at the will of the sovereign, 
or at the instigation of some powerful personage. 
When a prisoner was removed to the Bastille, no one 
could tell how long he might remain there. The 
period of his incarceration depended on chances, the 
smiles of a mistress or the frown of a court favourite. 
Many passed thirty years of their lives within its walls ; 
and it is recsrded of one prisoner that he was removed 
toCharenton, a lunatic asylum and a prison, after a 
confinement of fifty-five years and five months. Such 
an abuse of power gs this has long ceased in England, 
and cannot now be exercised in France. It is not un- 
instructive to mark the means by which, in the two 
countries, the liberty of the subject has been secured 
from ijlegal imprisenment. In England this is effected 
7 abeas Corpus Act, one of the great safeguards 

the rights an esedent of Englishmen. The pur- 
om of the great writ of Habeas Corpus is a command 

the courts of common law at Westminster to the 
person who detains another to produce the body of 
such a prisoner, and to state the day and the cause of 
his caption, and further to submit to and receive what- 
Soever the judge or court awarding the writ shall 
direct, At 2 time when even villeinage was not ex- 
tinct in England, the old writ de homine replegiando 
could be resorted to in order to deliver a man out of 
custody, by giving security to the sheriff that the per- 
8on detained should be forthcoming to answer any 
charge against him. The great mass of the cases 
arising out of the issuing of these writs in the old law 
books relate to the seizure and detention of persons 
Whom the parties seizing claimed as their villeins or 
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serfs. But the writ was liable to be made use of asa 
means of evading justice, and hence the privileges 
which it conferred were not easily to be obtained, as 
the legal proceedings were naturally surrounded with 
many difficulties. In cases where the crown was con- 
cerned, this writ was also an insufficient remedy. In 
the reign of Charles I. the judges of the King’s Bench 
decided that they could not bail or deliver a prisoner 
committed without - cause assigned in cases where 
he was committed by the special command of the king 
or by the lords of the privy council. Not without a 
struggle with the court and the judges did the par- 
liament extort an act, in 1641, which enacted that by 
whomsoever a person might be committed, the courts 
of King’s Bench cr Common Pleas should, within three 
days after a writ of Habeas Corpus, examine and de- 
termine the legality of a committal. Still attempts 
were made to fetter the right, when, in 1680, another 
act was passed, which is more particularly known as 
the Habeas Corpus Act, and is frequently spoken of 
as another Magna Charta. This act points out plainly 
the method in which the writ is obtained. There have 
been periods of alleged danger when the Habeas 
Corpus Act has been suspended ; but, as it is observed 
in the article ‘ Habeas Corpus’ in the ‘ Penny Cyclo- 
peedia,’ from which we have taken the preceding 
details, “these are in fact the very times when the 
statute is most necessary. The Habeas Corpus is the 
protection only of the innocent, not the defence of the 
guilty.” It has been customary to pass an act of 
indemnity after such suspensions of the act, for the 
protection of those who have acted during the sus- 
pension. a 

The ag of the Bastille by the Parisians, on the 
14th of July, 1789, from which day the Revolution may 
truly be said to have commenced, led to the 
abolition of the despotism which had filled the 
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ing with so many victims; and finally, after years of 
biood and terror, of anarchy and the supremacy of the 
sword, the liberties of the French people appeared to 
be established on a firm basis. But the last Bourbon 
kings, like our own Stuarts, were an infatuated race; 
and on Sunday, July 25th, 1830, the *Moniteur Uni- 
versel,’ the official journal of all the French govern- 
ments fur the last half-century, published six ordi- 
nances, which, if they had not been s"\ccessfully resisted, 
would have deservedly abased the French people in the 
eyes of every free nation. The first dec] that no 
journal or work of less than twenty sheets of letter- 
press should appear without the royal permission 
granted both to the writers and printers; and this per- 
mission was to be renewed every three months, and 
might be revoked at pleasure. e second ordinance 
annulled the elections of members of the Chamber of 
Deputies which had just taken place, and which had 
not yet met. The third abrogated the rights of the 
. electoral body, disfranchising three-fourths of the 
former constituency, and reducing the number of 
members of the Chamber from 430 to 258; besides 
making other innovations, all of which had a despotic 
jomene The fourth ordinance merely convoked the 
electoral colleges; and the remaining two nominated 
to the dignity of councillors of state a number of the 
most unpopular men in France, men who had been in- 
imical to, and were incapable of comprehending, the 
spirit of a constitutional government. 

In the Three Days of July the people of Paris fought 
with a spirit which proved that they were not un- 
worthy of the liberties of which so audacious an attempt 
had been made to deprive them. The events of these 
days, as given in the ‘ Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge,’ are so well known that it is not necessary to 
enter into any details concerning them. The number 
of citizens killed was 788, and the number of wounded 
4500, according to an official report of the Committee 
of National Rewards. Eighty-five persons were in- 
terred in front of the Louvre, and seventy in the Marché 
des Innocens; and others, though not in so Jarge a 
number together, in several other parts of the capital. 
The ashes of five hundred and four of these patriots, 
removed from other places, now repose beneath the 
Column of July, which serves at once as a mausoleum 
and a monument of their devotion. 

The Place de Ja Bastille, which witnessed the first 
combats of the first revolution, is in every respect an 
appropriate site for a memorial of the triumphs of the 
second. The Fountain of the Elephant, of which a 
design and an account appeared in No. 93 of the 
‘ Penny Magazine,’ was never executed; and the 
pedestal of the Column of July is erected on a portion 
of the work intended for the Fountain. The basement 
is of white marble, supported by blocks of granite ; 
and on one side of the pedestal is a figure of a lion 
passant in very bold relief, and underneath is an in- 
scription, of which the following is a translation :— 


TO THE GLORY OF FRENCH CITIZENS WHO ARMED AND 
FOUGHT FOR THE DEFENCE OF THE PUBLIC LIBERTIES 
ON THE MEMORABLE DAYS OF JULY 27, 28, AND 29, 1830. 


At each angle of the pedestal is a figure of the Gailic 
eagle, bearing a wreath of oak in its claws. The shaft 
of the pillar consists of metallic cylinders, partly fluted 
and partly enriched with bands bearing lions’ heads, 
and their mouths form apertures for the admission 
of light and air to the staircase in the interior of the 
column. The spaces into which these bands divide the 
column are filled with the names of five hundred 
ard four combatants who were killed during the three 
days. In the new edition of Galignani’s ‘ Picture of 
Paris,’ publisbed during the present month, it is said 
that the Corinthian capital, over which is a railed gal 
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lery, is the largest piece of bronze ever cast, being 
sixteen feet anda half wide. It is ornamented with 
lions’ heads, and figures of children bearing garlands, 
A gilt globe surmounts the capital, on which stands a 
colossal figure, also gilt, representing the genius of 
liberty, on tiptoe, as if in the act of taking flight, with 
a torch in his right hand, and in his left a broken chain, 
The Parisians tell us that the attitude of the figure is 
significant of the propagandism of French political 
ideas; but it might also mean that liberty was on the 

int of deserting the fort-encinctured capital of 

rance. The column is of the Composite order, and is 
about 163 feet high (being 39 feet jess than the London 
Monument), with a diameter of 12 feet. The cost of 
the whole work was 48,000/., and the weight of metal 
used was above 725 tons. The staircase in the interior, 
by which an ascent may be made to the top, is sus- 
pended on a new principle, and vibrates with every blast 
of wind. The view from the top is very interesting. 
Within the marble pedestal there is a circular corridor, 
paved with white marble, relieved with stars and crosses 
of black marble, and lighted by windows of stained 
glass; and the descent of a few steps leads to the funereal 
vaults, which are closed by four cast iron doors, richly 
ornamented with tracery. Each vault contains a sar- 
cophagus, fourteen yards in length, one in width, and 
one deep, in which the remains of the bodies have 
been deposited. The enclosure around the pedestal is 
flagged with white marble. The column was ‘inau- 
gurated’ in July, 1840. 





~ FLORENCE AND THE MEDICI FAMILY. 


Tue country in which the city of Florence, or Firenze, 
as the Italians call it, is situated, is of the most varied 
character and exceedingly beautiful. It is fifty miles 
from the sea, in the valley of the Arno, A fine a 
to the north-west extends to the very feet of the 
Apennines, which rise, with their belts of blue pine 
forest, to the height of three thousand feet. The view 
on the other sides is bounded by mountains clothed with 
woods of chestnut and groves of olives, and studded, 
as far as the eye can reach, with country residences 
and beautiful villas. Many of the hills are crowned 
with majestic ruins. The hill on the summit of which 
the ancient town of Fiesole stands almost touches the 
city walls. The fields in the low lands are highly cul- 
tivated, and are divided by vines, from which, in the 
autumn, the grapesare seen hanging in Juxuriant fes- 
toons. Florence itself, with the broad river flowing 
through it, is as beautiful at first sight as it is interest- 
ing from its associations. It is surrounded by walls, 
but within the enclosure are many gardens, and on the 
southern declivity there is a large public promenade 
lanted with trees. The river is crossed by four 
ridges, one of which, the Ponte Santa Trinita, is 
adorned with marble statues. Its great domed cathe- 
dral and its churches are profusely enriched with 
sculptures and paintings, and contain the monuments 
and mortal remains of the famous artists, “heirs 
all time,” who constructed and embellished them. It 
has many squares and beautiful fountains. Its old 
massive fortress-like palaces rise here and there with 
a sort of stern grandeur, and its galleries of sculptures, 
intings, gems, and medals are among the finest in 
urope. With such natural advantages and such em- 
bellishments of art, it is not to be wondered at that 
Florence is much resorted to, and is considered the 
most delightful residence in Italy. 
Florence was founded in the time of the Romans, by 
whom the town was called Florentia and the inbabit- 
ants Florentini. It seetas to have been more fortunate 
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yielding to the dominant powers and Jooking only to 
their own preservation, the Florentines kept their town 
and surrounding territory entire and themselves at 
peace. The taking of Fiesole in 1010 is almost the 
only fact on record of their indulgence in the spirit of 
aggression and aggrandizement. A municipal govern- 
ment had been instituted by direction of Charlemagne, 
and they were governed by an officer called at first a 
duke and afterwards a count. On the death of the 
Countess Matilda about 1115, Florence became the in- 
heritance of the see of Rome, and then began to govern 
itself as an independent commonwealth. The Floren- 
tines seem to have been industrious, prosperous, and 
generally quiet till the powerful families of Buondel- 
monti and Uberti, Amidei and Donati quarrelled with 
each other, and divided the city into factions ; and soon 
afterwards, at the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
in the reign of Frederic IJ., emperor of Germany and 
king of Naples, the inhabitants of Florence became in- 
volved in the great feud of the Guelphs and Ghibelines. 
There were several families in Florence belonging to 
the class of nobility, and many families of rich citizens. 
Some joined the Ghibeline faction, some the Guelph, 
and after much contention the Guelphs were driven 
out of the city. On the death of Frederic in 1250 the 
Guelphs were allowed to return, and the Florentines 
then formed their first regular constitution. Their 
government fluctuated for some time between the aris- 
tocratic influence and the popular, but settled into a 
popular form, when its political and civil institutions 
were founded on the broadest basis of democracy. The 
city was divided into wards and the people were divided 
into trades, a master being appointed over each trade to 
administer justice to all within his ward. The trades 
were at first twelve, seven greater and five inferior, 
but the inferior were afterwards increased to fourteen, 
which made the whole number twenty-one. They 
were all provided with arms, and regularly trained and 
disciplined. Each company had its gonfalone, or 
standard, and its gonfaloniere, or standard-bearer, 
under whom they mustered. A gonfaloniere di jus- 
tizia was selected from among the class of citizens, 
who held office for two months, and was for the 
time being at the head of the government. There 
was a council of citizens, sagt | of eight or 
ten, called priori, who, with the gonfaloniere, consti- 
tuted the effective government of the state; and there 
were other councils, sometimes permanent and su- 
et, called buoni huomini, and sometimes a 

legated power was given to certain members for 
special purposes, which was called a balia. The con- 
stitution was frequently changed, but always retained 
its democratic character, and nearly the form above 
stated. 

The history of the world does not afford another such 
instance of Genedens between rival families, of fac- 
tious contests, of popular brawls and tumults, and civil 
bloodshed, occurring within the walls of a single city, 
and continued for centuries almost uninterruptedly, 
as the city of Florence. First there were disputes 
of the nobles with each other, then of the nobility with 
the citizens, and, after the nobles were overcome, of the 
citizens with the populace. The animosity was gene- 
rally of the most violent character, the parties fighting 
with each other from street to street and from tower 
to tower, and was frequently accompanied with acts 
of such atrocious cruelty, perpetrated under the excite- 
ment of extreme rage, as are hardly credible. Banish- 
ment, dispersion of families, and death, occurred to an 
extent unknown in any other city. Yet notwithstanding 
the interruption of trade and the loss of life which these 
Scenes, as well as the frequent wars of the Flerentines 
with the other Italian powers, occasioned, such is the 
stimulus of free institutions, that llorence, though 
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a small republic compared with some of the other 
Italian states, had, as early as the year 1300, advanced 
to a condition of great abundance in riches, inhabitants, 
and reputation, with three thousand citizens armed 
and trained within its walls, and seventy thousand more 
within its territory. It rapidly advanced during the 
next two centuries, and became not only the chief city 
of Tuscany, but cne of the most important and influ- 
ential states of Italy. In literature and the fine arts 
it stood first, and was appropriately designated the 
Athens of Italy. Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio 
moulded the language. and stamped it with immor- 
tality. Architecture, sculpture, and painting, advanced 
with rival rapidity under Ghiberti, Giotto, Brunelleschi, 
Michel Angelo, and several others. The public build- 
ings and galleries of Florence still exhibit abundant 
evidence of its rapid progress in the elegant arts, as 
the vast wealth of its great families, under whose en- 
couragement those arts flourished, afforded proof of the 
industry of the people and the commercial skill and 
enterprise of its merchants. 

Besides the family feuds to which we have already 
alluded, and those of the Cancellieri, when broken 
- into the two rival branches of the Bianchi and 

eri, the citizens and populace were afterwards almost 
constantly involved in the disputes of other great 
families, such as those of the Albizi, the Medici, and 
the Pazzi. 

In the later times of the republic, the Medici became 
the most distinguished of these rich and powerful 
families: in the earliest times they are not mentioned. 
They were not nobles, but belonged to the class of citi- 
zens. Giovanni de’ Medici is mentioned as having in 
1251 forced his way, with 100 Florentines, into the 
fortress of Scarparia, through the Milanese, who were 
then besieging it. Francesco de’ Medici in 1348, Sal- 
vestro de’ Medici in 1379, and after him his son Veri 
de’ Medici, each held the office of gonfalonierc, or 
chief magistrate. But the chief founder of the great- 
ness of the Medici family was Giovanni de’ Medici, 
who was born in 1360, and who died in 1428, leaving 
two sons, Cosimo and Lorenzo. He had acquired vast 
wealth by commercial pursuits, and had filled all the 
higher offices of state with great reputation for solidity 
of judgment and prudent conduct. 

Giovanni’s eldest son Cosimo, who was born in 1389, 
became his heir, and consequently the head of the 
family.. Cosimo was'a man of extraordinary ability 
for business, and for some time managed the public 
affairs with such general applause as to raise the envy 
of the family of the Albizi. Rinaldo degli Albizi 
exerted himself in organizing a party in opposition to 
Cosimo; they suceeeded in electing a gonfaloniere 
hostile to the Medici, and while Cosimo himself was 
absent at his country house, on purpose to avoid inter- 
fering in the factious contest, Rinaldo got up a charge 
against him, and when he came to the palace of justice 
to answer the charge, he was seized, condemned almost 
without the forms of justice, and imprisoned in one of 
the towers of the palace. Cosimo was in danger of 
being put to death, but his friends saved him by bribing 
Bernardo Guadagni, the gonfaloniere, and Mariotto 
Balduinetti, who had charge of him, and he was secretly 
conducted out of the city by night. The bribe was 
1000 ‘florins to Guadagni, and 800 to Balduinetti. He 
was received with great respect in the different Italian 
towns through which he passed, and when he arrived at 
Venice was treated as an ambassador would have been 
treated, and not as an exile, though a sentence of banish- 
ment for ten years had in the meantime been passed upon 
him by the priori of Florence. Rinaldo now assumed 
the management of the state, and soon made himself 
universally odious; the influence of the friends of 
Cosimo became paramount ; Rinaldo was — to 
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banishment, together with the rest of the Albizi and 
other families who had been in union with them; 
Cosimo was recalled, and on the 5th of October, 1434, 
exactly a year from the day on which he made his 
escape, he re-entered Florence, and was received with 
the most extravagant demonstrations of public joy. 
Thenceforth he was the most influential man in the 
state. Though in his private character he was nothing 
more than a merchant, and ih his political character 
only a simple citizen, he was in fact Prince of Florence, 
and as such was written to and regarded by the other 
states of Europe. Ambassadors addressed themselves 
to him in the first instance, and his advice to the priori 
was received as the directions of a king to his council. 
Meantime he continued to extend his mercantile trans- 
actions with such skill and prudence as to accumulate 
enormous wealth, while his expenditure was on a scale 
of regal magnificence. In Florence he built the con- 
vent of San Marco, the church of San Lorenzo, and 
the monastery of San Verdiano ; on the hill of Fiesole 
he built the church of San Girolamo and 1’ Abbatia ; 
and in Mugello he restored the church of the Frati 
Minori from the foundation. He constructed several 
splendid chapels and altars in the churches of Florence. 
e also built at Jerusalem a hospital for the reception 
of poor and infirm pilgrims, which he maintained at 
great expense. Besides his palace in Florence, he 
built four other houses at Careggio, Fiesole, Caf: 
giuolo, and Trebia, each suitable for the residence of a 
rince. He was munificent in his patronage of the 
ne arts and of classical literature. fr was during the 
government of Cosimo that Brunelleschi raised the 
great dome of the cathedral at Florence, then unri- 
valled and perhaps not surpassed even now, and Ghiberti 
cast the massive bronze gates of the baptistery of San 
Giovanni, which contain a series of pictures in metal, 
and which Michel Angelo deemed worthy to be the 
gates of Paradise, He employed Donatello not only 
in works of sculpture, but in perehesing for him 
statues, vases, and other remains of Greek and Roman 
art, to decorate his palaces, and which now form a 
of the Medicean gallery. He spent large sums 
in the purchase of manuscripts of the Greek and 
Roman classics, and thus laid the foundation of the 
t Medicean library, the Bibliotheca Mediceo- 
Vaureations. His mercantile transactions and loans 
influenced the politics not only of Italy, but of other 
European states. When Naples and Venice leagued 
against Florence, Cosimo called in his debts from those 
places, and put an end to the war by drying up their 
resources. When Milan and France leagued against 
Venice, he supplied the Venetians with ‘the sinews of 
war,’ and her resistance was successful. His agents in 
England, during the wars of the houses of York and 
lancaster, supplied Edward IV. with large sums, 
which success enabled him to repay. Notwithstanding 
the vast amount of income expended, it was found after 
his death, that besides the sums due to him from other 
Italian states and abroad, most of the great families of 
Florence were indebted to him in large amounts. 
With 80 vast a capital indeed, his accumulations from 
loans at interest must have been immense. In his 
private habits and deportment he was as moderate and 
sithple as he was Jiberal and princely ih his public ex- 
nditure. During the period of altogether about 
-one years during which he augmented the re- 
sources and wielded the energies of Florence, he 
pment 4 power — sovereign by <o . invisible 
agency, having no trappings, no kingly state, no 
train of a ts, no ganda tet walking about in 
the ordi attire of a respectable citizen. 
Cosimo de’ Medici died A 1, 1464, at the 
of 76, in the full of his intellectual faculties. 
He was buried privately, according to his own direc- 
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tion, in the church of San Lorenzo, which Brunelleschj 
had built for him. The title of “ Pater Patri,” which 
had been bestowed upon him by a decree of the state, 
was inscribed on his tomb. In his person he was tall; 
in his youth he had been handsome ; and in his age his 
contem 
venerable dignity of his appearance. 

Cosimo’s younger brother Lorenzo, who was born 
in 1394 and died in 1440, became the stock of that 
lateral branch of the house of Medici which in the 
16th century obtained the absolute sovereignty of 
Tuscany. 

Cosimo left two legitimate sons, Giovanni and Piero, 
and one illegitimate son, Carlo, who was liberally edu- 
cated, and lived respectably. Giovanni, the eldest son, 
died Nov. 1, 1 Piero consequently succeeded 
to Cosimo’s property and authority in Florence. He 
was a man of judgment and prudence, but of infirm 
constitution, and died Dec. 2 1469, in his 53rd year. 
He left two sons, Lorenzo and Giuliano, and two 
daughters. * 

Lorenzo de’ Medici became the head of the Medici 
family and of the state of Florence. He was a man 
of still greater abilities than his grandfather, and is 
indeed one of the most extraordinary public characters 
on the records of history. To him we shall devotes 
separate article in a following number. 





A trading Town of Eastern Africa.—At Berbera, for e 
throughout a considerable pe re of the year, the uovdiion te 
chances to land or arrive there discovers nothing but some 
pgp a or two thousand empty huts, between by 
prowling hyenas or jackals in troops scour and how 
night. Man seems to have abandoned the place for ever. na 
port is as destitute of shipping as the town of inhabitants. Ons 
certain day, however, fixed and known to the disciples of trade, 
a few white sails appear in the offin ing the desolate 
and deserted shore ; and on land, peobubty at an equal distanee, 
clouds of dust spreading and surging up into the atm 
announce the approach of what might easily be mistaken for a 
army. Long strings of camels, mules, and asses, heavily ladé, 
and escorted by warriors on horseback, with match-lock, iane, 
and shield, emerge from beneath these clouds and make towafts 
the silent streets. In a few minutes doors fly open, tents ate 
pitched, fires are kindled, life of every kind abounds, and Berbera 
is transformed into a populous city. And what a perelate 
There is scarcely perhaps a single people or tribe dwelling within 
a thousand miles of the which has not its commercial 
sentative oper Ry you bald the Basan from lod 
ing forth cunningly between piles of rich goods ; the Persi 
ith ws from Kermin and turquoises from the stighlont 
hood of the Caspian Sea; the tiatives of Mesopotamia, and 
Oman, and Hadramaut, and Yemen, and the Hejaz, with what- 
éver commoditiés the soil of Arabia produces; the Egyptian, 
the Nubian, the Abyssinian, the Dankali, the natives of Susi, 
Enaria, Kaffa, Kambat, and Zingero ; the Hurruri, the Isah, and 
the Somauli, all surrounded by the productions and merchandise 
of their respective a bes whole A +o a 
assemblage, brought toget pervaded by irit 
is engaged from morning till night in Pr dek wie 
wrangling. Honesty, moreover, is a rare visitor among 
Each to overreach the other, high words arise, quar- 
rels spriug up, blows are given and returned, lances flourished 
and crééses drawn, and here and there a pool of Musétilmah or 
Pagan blood tells of the way in which ins are sometimes 
concluded by these rough customers. All the dialects and 
idioms of Babel pass current there, each man screaming at the 
je NB Da in ose lg fee ma heard amid the 4 ~ 
scribable din, created y by human tongues, partly 
neighing of horses, Ga lemnte qraamag ef tae saneah eae taleas 
ing of oxen, and the braying of asses. Dogs, too, of every size 
and species, lean, hungry, savage, and without masters, prowl 
about the purlieus of the mart in seareh of offal, howling and 
barking to augment the concord of sweet sounds that denotes the 
whereabouts of the devotees of commerce.— Foreign 


age Review, No. 65. 
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(Panshanger Oak.) 


RAMBLES FROM RAILWAYS. 
Tue Lza.—No, II. 


By this time the Lea has become a river of tolerable 
size, and from Hatfield Park to Hertford is much more 
‘beautiful than in the earlier part of its course; and it 
increases in beauty till it enters the latter town. The 
on either side are hilly and well wooded, and 
me houses, rustic cottages, with ever and anon 
adistant spire peeping from among the trees relieve 
the way from everything like monotony. 
A short distance before we reach Hertford the Lea is 
joined by the river Maran, a lovely little stream, which 
its source a few miles from King’s Walden. About 
two miles before its union with the Lea it 
h Panshanger Park, whither we will retrace it. 
r is not near so large as Hatfield Park, but 
the greater variety of surface much more beau- 
Indeed there is so much that is attractive about 
it, and altogether it is so delightful a spot for a day’s 
Visit from London, that we shall extend our notice of 
it little beyond our usual limit. 
Panshan ger belongs to the Earl Cowper, who, with 
a liberality deserving gone notice, permits the most 
free aceess not only to his park and grounds, but to his 
picture gallery, and both contain more than enough to 
Tepay a pilgrimage. Before we enter the gallery let 
us saunter awhile along these slopes, and among these 
~~ of lofty and 2p ny trees, and then beside 
dowery banks of that clear, bright, and rapid little 
stream, and watch its silvery tenants poising themselves 
ene, the current, of darting briskly after some 
sinsect. A brief converse with the works of 
tature will fotm no unfit preparation of the mind for 
ah enjoyment of those works of man we are about to 
examine. There is 4 rich and varied succession of 
views all over the park, but the main attraction is the 
us oak. This isa most majestic tree, surpassed 
perhaps in size by many, but equalled in beauty by 
hohe, At least we never eaw, nor remember to have 
heard of, any that cai be Compared with it. It stands 
alone in a ‘bottom,’ in the private garden, and its wide 
branches spread out unobstructedly in every direction. 
Acco to Arthur Young, in his ‘ Survey of Herts,’ 
it.was called the Great Oak in 1709. Strutt, in his 
‘Sylva Britannica,’ fol. 1822, says it contains one 
thousand feet of timber, and is nineteen feet in circum- 





ference at a yard from the ground. The trunk rises 
from its roots with a graceful curve, and the main 
branches separate from it in a regular yet varied and 
free manner, such as to render it quite 4 model of form 
as an oak. Its remarkable symmetry causes it, as is 
the case in a fine statue, or well-proportioned archi- 
tectural edifice, to appear smaller than it really is, All 
who see it express surprise at its latgeness when ber 
stand beside its trunk. When clothed in the full 
luxuriance of its foliage nothing in the shape of a tree 
can sur the harmonious grandeur of its appear- 
ance. Even when denuded of its leaves it is a noble 
object ; in some respects more noble than . We 

ive an engraving of it in this state; it is represented 
in full leaf by Strutt, in the work before rehired to, 
and by Loudon, in his ‘ Arboretum ;’ but in neither 
instance has there been anything like justice done to 
it. Indeed Loudon’s engraving is merely a réduced 
copy of that in Strutt. 

e pret are tastefully laid out; there are too 
some pleasant terraces, and some of those walks (or 
alleys) bounded by tall evergreens, such as we read 
of in old books and_see in the paintings of Wat- 
teau and Laneret. We need not stay to notice the 
external appearance of the house. It is one of those 
heterogeneous jumbles well named ‘ Modern Gothic. 
The interior is Geaigned with much more judgment, 
But we must turn the Picture ty, as there 
are works there that wili need all the time we can 
devote to them:—the productions of Raphael and 
Bartolomeo are not to be understood at a hasty glance. 


The Gallery is a noble room, well lighted by two or 
three lanthorns, and also by a large bay-window that 
looks over a richly cultivated scene, The walls are 


hung with a bright scarlet cloth, which, with the gilt 
cornices and other ornaments, and the rich furniture 
of the room, have a brilliant effect—too brilliant indeed 
for the sober character of the pictures, which would 
better accord with a more sombre tone of colour in the 
fitiogs. The nne-noans through which we pass into 
the Gallery is chiefly a 3 with family eres 
among others is that o} celebrated Chancellor 
Cosper, who looks as if the cares of the state sat lightly 
on him. 
Immediately opposite to us, as we enter the Gallery, 
is the gem of the collection‘ The Holy Family,’ by 
Bartolomeo. The figures are seated under the 
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shade of a palm tree, and are well drawn and skilfully 
arranged. Dr. Waagen, in his ‘ Works of Art and 
Artists in England,’ says, “It is the most beautiful 
icture that I am acquainted with by this friend of 
taphael. The colouring is of extraordinary 
depth and warmth, even for the Friar.” Whatever 
may be thought of the Doctor's judgment as regards 
the higher uisites of art, few will dispute his 
thorough knowledge of all that concerns the conven- 
tioual excellencies of a picture : he is essentially a ‘ gal- 
lery-bred judge,’ as he has been termed by that strange 
writer, the author of ‘ Modern Painters,’ and we may 
safely trust his opinion, that this is one of the very 
finest of the Friar’s pictures. But, after all, its main 
excellence arises from the earnest devotional feeling 
that so eminently characterises it. There is no striv- 
ing after strong contrasts or glaring effects. The 
colouring is of a rich though subdued brilliancy; but 
it is not in any degree, as we sometimes see even in 
the colouring of Correggio, destructive of the religious 
seriousness of the work. It is a work of lofty character, 
but must, perhaps, be turned to again and again before 
its full grandeur is appreciated. 

The next grand attraction of the place—to us we 
confess it is the chief—is a ‘ Madonna and Child,’ by 
Raphael, which hangs just by the Bartolomeo. It is 
not a very large picture; the child is not an entirely 
agreeable one, but the mother is one of the most ex- 
quisite realizations of female purity and delicacy we 
ever saw. Her head is bent forward, and there isa 
slightly pensive look in her eyes which are regarding 
with an intense earnestness the child on her lap; and 
yet there is a vacancy in them as if they see not what 
they are fixed upon. Her thoughts are upon the child, 
but she is thinking also of His wondrous birth and of all 
those portentous oe she has heard concerning 
Him. Though the present dwells in her mind, the 
past and the future—indistinct and unrecognized it 
may be—are mingling in it too. Raphael may not 
have thought thus when his hand traced that form— 
it may not have been in his mind when it conceived 
that image—yet he must be dull indeed who cannot 
discover this, or more, as it is there palpably embodied. 
Even Raphael never surpassed the almost ideal per- 
fection of all that is pure and lovely in expression in 
this face. Yet it does not ‘strike’ at a glance. It 
requires a repeated examination to enter into the full 
extent of its meaning: and we have heard no mean 
judges speak of it disparagingly. To see how far 
Raphael every other painter in imparting to 
his female faces a holy elevation of ch sracter and at 
the same time preserving all their loveliness, we need 
but cross the room to a ‘ Head of the Virgin,’ by Cor- 
reggio, which hangs nearly opposite, and which it is 
said Sir Joshua Reynolds lingered over for hours when 
he first saw it, and returned to repeatedly before he 
would quite leave it. Admirable as this picture is as 
regards colour, &c. there is a want of dignity, and also 
of delicacy, that is very apparent after quitting the 
other. Another ‘ Madonna and Child,’ by Raphael, is 
in the room, and a very beautiful one it is, but certainly 
far inferior to that of which we have just spoken. It is 
in his early manner and was evidently painted soon 
after he quitted the studio of Perugino. at we first 
noticed bears the date of 1508. 

The name of Michael Angelo is attached to a ‘ Dead 
Christ, but without the slightest hesitation we pro- 
nounce it not to be his. About the rudest even of his 
avieg there are a breadth of conception and power 
of hand, which are entirely wanting in this very ordi- 

uction. 
"Tee as we should like to notice the various 
pictures in detail, our space entirely forbids our at- 
tempting to do more than name two or three of the 
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more famous without dwelling on them. The collec- 
tion is unusually rich in the works of Andrea del Sarto; 
among others is an admirable portrait of himself; he 
is dressed in a full and eful robe and is looking 
steadily at the spectator, from behind a table at which 
he appears to have been writing. It is a manly up. 
affected it and capitally painted. There are 
some other portraits, and three unintelligible pictures 
connected with the history of Joseph by the same hand, 
By Guido there is a ‘ Sibyl’ painted in his freest ang 
best manner. Salvator Ross has a landscape, a view 
by the Sea-shore, of great brilliancy. It has suffered 
a little perhaps in cleaning, but it is a masterly work, 
and entirely destroys a landscape by Wilson that has 
been very injudiciously hung above it. There is 
large ‘ Equestrian Portrait,’ by Rembrandt, the only 
one, we believe, he ever painted. Some fault might 
be found with the drawing, but the chiaroscuro is a 
broad and effective as it almost always is in his pictures, 
There is also a portrait of ‘ Quesnoi,’ the sculptor, 
called ‘Il Fiamingo,’ by Nicolas Poussin, which dis. 
plays refined feeling, and is the more interesting from 
the fact of Poussin having painted so few portraits, 
Besides these there are other Fagg - by A. Carracci, 
Vandyke, Velasquez, Cuyp, &c. Altogether, as we 
said above, the collection is a most choice one, and the 
ready liberality with which access is granted to it 
greatly heightens the enjoyment felt in its contempla- 
tion. 

As we have suggested a visit to Panshanger as one of 
the most agreeable day’s excursions from London, we 
will just point out how it may be easiest accomplished. 
By the North-Eastern Railway* the visitor can at once 
reach Hertford, from whence a pretty walk of little 
more than two miles will bring him to Panshanger, 
The way is by the north road for about a mile beyond 
Hertford, and then along a very rural road on the left 
of the main one, till the lodge is reached. Dr. 
Waagen says, that ‘ being a great walker,’ he mai 
to reach it on foot from Hertford by the aid of a guide; 
but the most feminine of our readers need not fear 
being tired by the Jength of the way, or be deterred by 
its difficulty. As we have hinted, the collection is not 
of a kind to be hastily examined, and the visitor is 
allowed to remain as long as he pleases in the room, 
especially if the family is absent. Still by a little 
management and leaving London by the half-past nine 
o’clock train, time enough will be afforded for a stroll 
through the park, which should not be omitted; and 
there are many waiks beyond its limits of remarkable 
beauty, particularly up some of the lanes to the wesi of 
it The stranger should not, however, wander too far; 
Hertfordshire ways are very crooked and Hertford- 
shire directions crookeder, and he might perchance find 
himself too late for the last train. 





COMMERCIAL VALUE OF THE DIAMOND. 


In our Nos. 425 and 638 were given two articles 
relating to the diamond : the one concerning the mode 
of finding the diamonds at the mines of Sumbhulpore 
in India; and the other concerning the diamond-car- 
riers of Brazil. There are, however, other interesting 


* The North-Eastern Railway, being on a level with the 
country it traverses nearly all the way to Hertford, is one of the 
—- lines for a holiday excursion out of London; 

too are moderate, and it is well managed. The only draw- 
back, and it is not a small one, is the utter disregard to the per- 
sonal comfort of all other than first class passengers. The second 
jages seem as far from ‘comfortable’ as well can be, 


but are without seats, and altogether far less rs 
Ag for the conveyance of bullocks for the 
arket. 
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details connected with the commercial history of the 
diamond which may merit a little notice. 

From very remote times the diamond has been 
deemed the «most costly production in nature. Its 
rarity and its extreme hardness appear to have been 
the causes of this high repute; for the brilliancy and 
lustre, which are now estimated so highly, could not 
be appreciated at a time when the art of cutting and 
polishing the diamond was not yet known. At a later 

riod, when the Saracens had established themselves 
in Spain and other countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean, the diamond was supposed to be endowed 
with certain occult qualities and virtues: whereby it 
was held as an infallible specific in many diseases, as a 
test of conjugal fidelity, as a reconciler of domestic 
strife, and as an amulet of great power against poisons, 
insanity, witchcraft, incantations, goblins, and evil 
spirits. All the precious gems were regarded su- 
perstitiously in these respects, but the diamond more 
than the rest. Even so late as the beginning of the 
seventeenth century the belief in certain hidden 
virtues in this gem still prevailed; but after that 
period the superstition, like many others of a si- 
milar kind, died away; and the diamond became 
studied in respect to its natural qualities, like any other 
substance. 

We are wholly without means of knowing where or 
when diamonds were first found. Whether in India 
or elsewhere, it is certain that they were procured long 
before the time when any naturalist wrote on such 
subjects. Even Pliny speaks of the “ ancient writers” 
who described the diamond, and says that it was found 
in Africa before it was known to exist in India. The 
discovery of the diamond in Brazil, however, being not 
much above a century old, is capable of being recorded 
with more detail ; and we will borrow from Mr. Mawe’s 
‘Essay on Diamonds’ the chief points relating to this 
discovery. 

Gold has been long found in Brazil; and it was in 
searching for this precious metal that the still more 

jous gem was discovered. In the early part of the 

t century, while some gold-miners were working in 
minland part of Brazil, they met with some singular 
substances resembling pebbles, in regular geometrical 
forms. The peculiar hue and lustre of some particular 

imens attracted the notice of the negroes, who 

wed the pretty shining pebbles to their masters. 
They were laid aside when met with, and gradually 
came into fashion as counters in playing at cards. The 
people were wholly ignorant of their value; though 
their striking appearance and regularity of form created 
& general interest in them, similar to that which 
induces persons to collect pebbles and shells on our 
sea-beaches. 

In this unappreciated state the gems remained for 
some time, until an officer arrived who had been in 
India, and who was tolerably acquainted with the 
geometrical forms of crystals. At the social parties 
which he visited, these pretty counters attracted his 
Rotice. Having obtained some, he examined them 
More minutely when alone, and was particularly 
struck with their geometrical symmetry of form. He 
compared them with common pebbles of the same 
bulk, which he pu ly gathered ; but he could not 
find any that at all resembled them in regularity. 

r some time the stones accumulated to a great 
number ; and all persons in the neighbourhood, who 
Were in the habit of amusing themselves with cards, 
possessed a larger or smaller number, which circulated 
among them without exciting the least surmise as to 

ir real worth. 
officer before mentioned tried various experi- 
ments on these little pebbles. The currency of the 
country was gold-dust, in various quantities, such as 
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the eighth of an ounce, half an ounce, &c.; and as 
small scales were in general use for weighing this dust, 
the officer conceived the idea of weighing these counters 
against common pebbles of equal size, but found that 
the former always exceeded the latter in weight. He 
then tried to make ‘an impression upon one of the 
counters by rubbing it on a stone with water; but the 
only effect produced was that the stone was worn away. 
An opportunity having presented itself, he sent a small 
parcel of the counters by a friend to Lisbon, for the 
purpose of having them examined ; these were given 
to Japidaries who had been in the habit of working 
only on common gems; and their report was, simply, 
that the gems were too hard for their tools. 

At length, by mere accident, the Dutch consul saw 
some of these counters, and gave his opinion that they 
were diamonds. Some were immediately forwarded 
to Holland, where they were manufactured into bril- 
liants, and were pronounced to be diamonds equal in 
quality to those from India. The returning fleet car- 
ried this favourable news to Brazil, whence it was 
rapidly communicated to the interior, where a com- 
mercial ferment soon arose, as might naturally be 
expected. The diamonds were quickly bought up; 
and all the pretty counters became in three or four 
days the property of about as many persons. In con- 
sequence of this event, diamonds were now sought for 
with the greatest avidity. Extensive speculations took 
place; and the diamonds arrived in Europe in such 
abundance as to excite an apprehension that the market 
value would be greatly depreciated. To counteract 
this, a report was industriously circulated that the 
Brazilian diamonds were decidedly inferior to the 
Oriental. Others, interested in the trade of diamonds, 
denied that these newly introduced gems were the pro- 
duce of Brazil, and declared them to be the refuse of 
the Indian mines, sent from Golconda to Goa, thence 
to Rio Janeiro, and thence to Lisbon. These misre- 
presentations excited throughout Europe a great pre- 
judice against Brazilian diamonds, which thereupon 
fell greatly in value. 

A small number of speculators then formed a plan 
for restoring the Brazilian diamonds to the reputation 
which they really deserved, and which was only clouded 
by a temporary prejudice. They bought up all that 
were offered, secretly sent them to India, and had them 
there made up into parcels like the regular Indian 
diamonds. As they were really equal to those of India, 
the diamond mest Baird of Europe readily bought them 
as India diamonds, and gave the customary price for 
them. This test convinced most persons in time that 
the low estimation of Brazil diamonds was not a just 
one; and a regular and extensive trade in these gems 
became thereupon established. 

The Brazilian diamond mines belong to the crown; 
and any trade whatever in these gems by other parties 
is declared contraband, and is visited with severe 
punishinent; although there are occasional instances 
of private traffic in a surreptitious form. The district 
of Brazil in which the diamonds are found is of small 
extent, no one is allowed to enter it without special 
permission, and if travellers are obliged to pass through 
it, they are always escorted by a soldier, and not al- 
lowed to make any stay. 

Mr. Mawe thus describes the manner in which the 
diamond-merchant makes his estimate in buying a 
Bolsa, or lot, of diamonds. He first places them in a 
good light, on a sheet of white paper laid on a table, 
and then divides or separates them into various sets 
according to their size. When the lot is large, for the 

urpose of more easily separating the greater stones 
From the smaller, the merchant small sieves, or 
boxes of tin pierced with numerous holes. One sieve, 
for instance, will suffer all diamonds to pass through 
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which do not weigh twe carats, retaining stones of 
larger size; another will suffer those to pass which 
are below a carat and a half, or a carat; and so forth. 
A belsa of diamonds rarely contains any individual 
stones above four carats’ weight; all that exceed that 
limit being generally sold singly. The stones which 
are badly coloured, or veiny, or ill shaped, are set apart 
by themselves, al] the larger stones are weighed and 
carefully examined, and then the inferior stones. The 
merchant calculates the separate value of each | 
stone, and afterwards the value of the various parce 
His next object is to estimate the expense of making 
them into brilliants, the loss of veiatt in cutting, 
and the price at wh will probably sell when 
manufactured ; and from all these data he calculates 
the oun that he will be willing to give for the whole 
cel. 
PeThe commercial value of diamonds is a very curious 
feature, almost as much so as that of celebrated pic- 
tures. The plenty or scarcity in the supply, the uses 
to which the diamond may be applien in the arts, the 
exigencies of those who haye diamonds to sell, and, 
more than all, the fluctuations of fashion in respect to 
the wearing of diamonds as personal ornaments, all in- 
fluence this commercial value. There are, however, 
certain general rules among the wholesale dealers in 
these gems, which guide them in their purchases. In 
the first place the diamonds are estimated by weight. 
A weight called a carat (equal to rather more than 
three grains Troy) is taken as an unit, and is divided 
into halves, quarters, eighths, and sixteenths, to give 
fractional parts. Then the quality and form of the 
diamond are examined, and 2 prise per carat fixed 
from all these circumstances. The larger the diamond 
the greater price per carat is given for it, Ro 
diamonds (that is, such as are not yet cut and polished), 
comprising stones from the smallest sizes up to four 
carats’ weight, are estimated one with another to be 
worth from thirty to forty shillings per carat. Dia- 
monds, when cut into brilliants, and when conse- 
quently much of the weight has been lost by abrasion, 
are of course much higher in yalue per carat; when 
below a carat in weight, they are from seven to ten 
guineas per carat; while a brilliant of five carats 
would be worth thirty or forty guineas per carat, It is 
said that a rough approximation, in common cases, is 
sometimes haar 4 be cLpting the two following rules :— 
for rough diamonds, square the weight of the stone, 
multiply the product by two, and the result will be the 
value in pounds sterling :—for brilliants, square the 
weight, multiply the product by eight, and result 
gives the value in pounds sterling. These rules, how- 
ever, rather serve to illustrate the rapid increase in 
the value of diamonds according to their weight, than 
ive accurate details on a matter subject to so many 
uctuations. aye 
When a diamond exceeds five or six carats in weight, 
its yalue is determined rather by the eagerness with 
which it is sought for, than by any particular rule. 
Hence the enormous prices given for diamonds of 
large size and fine quality, Tavernier mentioned a 
diamond which was by the Great Mogul, and 
which weighed nearly three hundred carats, being in 
size half as large as a hen’s cas. A large diamond of 
singular form, weighing nearly two hundred carats, 
formed the eye of an Indian idol ; it was stolen by a 
soldier, who sold it at Madras for 2000/. to the captain 
of a ship, by whom it bg) oe for og U se after 
man Genare it became ro mpress 
Catherine Russia, who pasty for it 90,000/. in cash, 
4000/, a year annuity, and a peta of nobility, The 
diamond, a8 it has been called, was bought 
by a Mr. yes auverees of Bencoolen, for 20,000/, ; it 
weighed in the rough state more than four hundred 
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carats, and after having it cut into a brilliant (which 
operation cost 3000/. in money and two years in time), 
he sold it to the Duke of Orleans, Regent of France, 
for 135,000/, In 1791, when the National Assembl 
caused an inventory to be taken of the crown jewels, 
a commission of jewellers estimated the value of the 
t diamond at more than 400,000/. sterling. The 
Pigott diamond, estimated to be worth 40,000/., was 
payed the subject of a lottery in the early part of 
the present century; it was won by a young man 
who sold it for a low price; and after changi 
popes several times it was purchased by Mehemet A 


In like aren ores. Aepitlo, out other countries 
opoemily ortugal, possess diamonds of large siz 
which are treasured up by the respective sovere 8 @ 
conspicuous insignia of royalty, The diamonds be- 
longing to the Portuguese crown twenty or thirty 
years ago (civil broils may have disturbed these riches 
as well as others in the interim) were estimated by 
Mr, Mawe, who was permitted to inspect them, to be 
worth two millions sterling. Diamonds so large as to 
be very costly, and yet not so large as to have an his. 
terical notoriety about them, can with difficulty meet 
with a purchaser. Mr. Mawe mentions an instance in 
which a gentleman gave 12,000/. for a large diamond, 
and kept it for twenty years without meeting with a 
purchaser ; but being at length obliged to realize his 
capita], he spent two years in offering the diamond all 
over Europe, and at last sold it for 9000/., three-fourths 
of what it cost him. 





The Valley of Mexico.—Conceive yourself placed on a moun- 
tain nearly two thousand feet above the valley, and nine thousand 
above the level of the sea, A sky above you of the most perfect 

without a cloud, and an atabar so trang tly pure, 
that the remotest objects at the distance of many owe are a 
distinctly visible as if at hand. The gigantic scale of ev 
first strikes you—you seem to be looking down upon a 
No other mountain and valley view has such an assemblage of 
features, because nowhere else are the mountains at the same 
time so high, the valley so wide, or filled with such variety of 
land and water. The plain beneath is exceedingly level, and 
for two hundred miles around it qstanda 0, barvion of stnpeniall 
mountains, most of which have been active volcanoes, and 
now covered some with snow, and some with forests. It is 
with badies of water looking more like seas than lak 
is di with innumerable villages, and estates, and plantation; 
eminences rise from it wale, Seeente pared ys in 
tains, yet there, at your feet, they seem but ant-hills on ; 
and now, letting your eye follow the rise of the mountains to the 
west (near fifty miles distant), you look over the immediate 
summits that wall the valley, to another and more distant range 
—and to beyond range, with valleys between each, until 

‘wae into a vapoury distance, blue as the c 


sailing off again, left the whole one bright mass of verdure and 
water chsinging, owt olestly (he dames of tha village ceaial 
studding the plain or leaning against the first of the 
mountains, with the huge lakes looming larger in the rarefied 
atmosphere. Yet one thing was wanting. Over the immense 
expanse there seemed scarce an evidence of life. There were no 
figures in the picture. It lay torpid im the suplight, like some 
deserted region where nature was again beginning to assert ber 
empire—vast, solitary, and melancholy. There were no ssils— 
no steamers on the lakes, no smoke over the villages, no people 
at labour in the fields, no horsemen, coaches, or travellers but 
ourselves, The silence was almost supernatural ; one expects to 
hear the echo of the national strife that fill i 
diseord yet lingering among the hills, It bob iy dl ¢. & still 
ife,” inani im ey saye where, on ul 
life,” inanimate ery feature, a i 


mountain the fire of some coal- 
blue wreath with the bluer sky, or the tinkle of the bell of « 
solitary muleteer was heard from fe dark and solema 


pines.— Meyer's Mexico as it was and as it 
—_ er 
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